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XXV111 MODEKN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION. 

The names will sufficiently indicate their character ; " Die Auswanderer " 
(1896), "Lied der Elsiisser Auswanderer" (1845-1850), "In Philadel- 
phia " ; " Meister Uriases Reise " is almost a popular song. 

The student songs are decreasing, as can he seen by comparing the 
Kommersbilcher for the years 1870 and 1901. But a few can he mentioned : 
" Der Pfarrherr Carl Pistorius aus Freiburg," " Franz Drake," " Bruder 
Straubinger," and " Eine Pfeife Tubac." 

The tendency of the student songs is the reverse of the popular song ; 
these latter glorify America as a refuge from oppression, while the student 
songs make it out to be a place for the scum of the earth. — Ten minutes.'] 

14. " The Contribution of Symbolism to the Evolution of 
Literature in the Nineteenth Century." By Dr. A. Schinz, 
of Bryn Mawr College. [See Publications, xviii, 2.] 

[Symbolism is the most representative protest against Naturalism, i. e., 
the tendency to reduce art to the mere observation of scientific laws, which 
are only means of rough classification of phenomena for the convenience 
of scholars, and by no means adequate to the real complexity of nature. 
Hence Symbolism stands for: (1) the inclination to odd and eccentric 
creations that baffle any attempt at scientific treatment; (2) the use of the 
indirect symbolic language in order to avoid accurate and minute descrip- 
tion; (3) the theory of the "tiers libre," according to which there are as 
many good forms of poetry as there are individual poetic feelings. — Twenty 
minutes.] 

This paper gave rise to an animated discussion between 
Professor A. Cohn, Dr. A. Schinz, Professor E. E. Hale, and 
Dr. F. H. Sykes. 

15. " The Fable Referred to in Aliscans." By Professor 
E. S. Sheldon, of Harvard University. [See Publications, 
xviii, 2.] 

[The old reading of the line concerned is : " Est ce la fable du tor et del 
mouton f " Paris would change the last word to nuiton, understanding 
that the allusion is to a lost fable. He thinks nuitwi the original word 
because scribes would not have changed mouton to nuiton, while the change 
of nuiton to mouton was easy, for nuiton was a rare word which embarrassed 
copyists. Objections to this are (1) that nuiton probably was not a rare 
word, and (2) that the nuiton, not being a fable animal, cannot well have 
been in the fable originally, Manuscript evidence alone is in this case 
indecisive. — Another way of attacking the problem. Consider the situa- 
tion. The king seems to be about to break his promise to help Guillaume. 
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Then the fable was probably one the point of which is the shameless 
breaking of a promise. It must have been well known, to be referred to as 
it is by the poet, therefore it is not likely to have been lost. Is there a 
known mediaeval fable which fits this situation, and in which the names of 
the aDimals are not too far away from the manuscript readings in this 
passage? A further requirement may even be that one of the animals is 
the numton. There is such a fable ; it is that of the Wolf and the Earn, 
found in different versions in Marie de France (No. 50, in Warnke's 
edition) and elsewhere. The wolf has taken a vow to fast. He meets the 
ram, and evades his vow by calling the ram a salmon and eating him as 
such. — Ten minutes.'} 

This paper was discussed at some length by Dr. G. C. 
Keidel and Professor F. M. Warren. 

16. "Holme Riddles of Harleian Ms. 1960 (Brit. Mus.)" 
By Professor Frederick Tupper, Jr., of the University of 
Vermont. [See Publications, xvni, 2.] 

[I. Manuscript: (1) Text, (2) Date and Scribe, (3) The Four Handle 
Holmes of Chester. II. Matter and style. III. The Riddles. IV. His- 
tory : (1) Relation to English Riddle Collections, (2) Native and Conti- 
nental Analogies, (3) Place in Riddle Literature. — A len-minule summary.] 

17. "The Gender of English Loan-Nouns in Norse Dia- 
lects in America : a Contribution to the Study of the Develop- 
ment of Grammatical Gender." By Professor George T. Flom, 
of the State University of Iowa. This paper was presented 
under the auspices of the American Dialect Society. In the 
absence of the author, it was read by Professor O. F. Emerson. 
[Printed in the Journal of English and Germanic Philology, 
v, 1.] 

[A consideration of the three theories of the nature and origin of gram- 
matical gender, according to Humboldt-Grimm, Brugmann-Michels, and 
Wheeler-Paul. A discussion of the influences that have determined the 
gender of English loan-nouns in Norse. Under the general head of (group) 
associations, the subject will be taken up under the subdivisions of formal 
and functional groups. As far as the results obtained from the study of a 
particular dialect — Norse — can be applied to the question of the origin of 
gender, it will be in support of Wheeler's theory. — Twenty minutes.] 

The Association met at 8 p. m., in McCoy Hall, to hear an 



